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AND   HOPES  THAT 

All  woo  have  found  Instruction  and  AmnoemeDt  in  run  monthly  paces,  will  be  Benefitted,  Refined,  and  Cultivated 

by  tbe  practice  01  IQu  Leesone  bere  presented. 


PUBLIC  UBUATlY 


v'  inlNDATlONS 


PUBLISHER'S   ADVERTISEMENT. 


For  many  years  we  have  felt  the  need  of  a  common-sense  book  of  drawing  lessons,  that  could  be 
comprehended  by  beginners,  whether  in  the  school  room  or  the  family  — a  book  that  would  cover  the 
whole  ground,  give  a  correct  insight  into  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  drawing,  and  be  afforded, 
together  with  all  necessary  plates,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Having  found  nothing  in  the  market  that 
seemed  to  meet  these  requirements,  we  have  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  Fishe  Keed,  of  Chicago, 
because  we  deemed  him  the  best  artist  within  the  range  of  our  acquaintance,  for  such  a  work,  and  we  need 
not  say  that  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  his  production.  Mr.  Eeed  is  widely  known,  not  only  as  a 
landscape  painter,  but  as  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.     We  present  his  book  to  the  public, 


viii  .     PUBLISHER'S    ADVERTISEMENT. 

confident  that  it  will  everywhere  supply  a  long  felt  want.  We  sincerely  hope  that  "  Heed's  Drawing 
Lessons  "  may  furnish  hoth  entertainment  and  instruction  to  many  thousand  beginners,  and  that  many 
who  may  here  be  trained  in  the  first  principles  of  the  beautiful  art  of  drawing,  may,  in  future  years,  rank 
among  the  prominent  artists  of  our  country. 

This  book  may  be  ordered  through  booksellers  everywhere,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  in 
the  Union  on  receipt  of  the  price,  ($1.50)  by  the  publisher.     Usual  discounts  to  the  trade,  and  to  teachers 

who  order  quantities. 

Address  ALFEED  L.  SEWELL, 

Publisher  of  The  Little  Corporal. 

Chicago,  111. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 


The  eye,  perhaps,  is  the  least  educated  of  any 
of  the  organs  of  Sense.  So  true  is  this,  that  very 
few  persons  can  draw  a  straight  line  any  number 
of  inches ;  or  can  tell  when  it  is  straight.  There 
are  many  who  can  perform  with  some  degree 
of  excellence  on  a  musical  instrument,  decide 
correctly  of  the  delicacy  of  a  perfume,  and  seldom 
has  the  education  of  the  palate  been  so  neglected 
that  one  is  not  able  to  judge  of  a  good  dinner. 

But  drawing  and  painting  are  always  in  the 
rear  rank  of  refinement,  and  when  the  kindred 
arts,  architecture   and   music,  have  pioneered  the 


way,  the  fine  arts  and  literature  are  sure  to  come 
in  at  the  victory;  for  the  highest  condition  of  civil- 
ization is  always  crowned  with  these,  and  as  a 
nation  cultivates  and  studies  them,  so  will  it  be 
refined,  grand  and  beautiful.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  thought  that  art  was  only  for  the  few 
geniuses,  who  were  born  with  a  palette  in  their 
hands;  and  even  now,  the  people  are  loth  to  part 
with  this  idea;  but  facts,  in  these  latter  days,  show 
that  Application  is  a  very  good  pro  tern.  Genius. 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  for  there  the  honor  lies." 
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It  is  related  of  Apelles,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
painter,  that,  calling  on  his  friend  Praxiteles,  and 
not  finding  him  at  home,  he  left  a  mark  upon  the 
latter's  canvas,  by  which  Praxiteles  might  know 
his  visitor.  Now  this  mystic  mark  is  supposed  to 
have  been  two  parallel  lines,  as  true  and  perfectly 
drawn  as  though  done  by  rule  and  compass.  But 
this  skill  was  the  mystery ;  and  the  remark  of 
Praxiteles  was,  that  "  none  but  Apelles  could  give 
that  sign  I" 

By  this  we  may  infer  that  the  art,  in  those 
days,  was  a  wonder  not  meddled  with  by  the 
million,  any  more  than  in  these  latter  days ;  not  as 
much,  for  it  wTas  then  a  secret,  confined  to  the  few; 
now  it  is  free  to  all,  and  all  may  learn  to  draw 
who  desire  to,  for  Pope's  oft  quoted  line,  that 
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u  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  'b  inclined." 

is  as  true  of  drawing  as  of  anything  else. 

We  may  look  with  delight  upon  a  well-drawn 
object,  and  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  make  tie 
figure  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief,  upon  a  fltt 
surface.  It  requires  but  three  principles  to  pro- 
duce it;  Form,  Light,  and  Shade.  But  this  is  tin 
mystery — incomprehensible  as  the  Trinity.  Ir 
fact  it  is  the  Trinity  of  Art. 

Custom  is  beginning  to  sanction  the  attempt  to 
educate  the  eye.  It  is  now  becoming  fashionable 
to  study  aesthetics,  and  to  consider  drawing  an 
accomplishment.  Some  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges have  made  it  a  specialty;  and  this  has 
developed  the  fact  that  woman  has  the  genius  and 
qualifications    necessary   for   an   artist,  and   with 
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much  greater  success,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  for  the 
works  of  a  woman  artist  have  a  market  value 
greater  than  those  of  men,  where  the  real  merit  is 
equal,  which,  in  these  days  of  Mammon  worship, 
is  quite  an  item. 

When  Bayard  Taylor  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
he  found  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  sketch 
from  nature,  and  he  never  left  a  spot  of  any 
remarkable  beauty  or  historical  interest,  without 
transferring  it  to  paper ;  and  his  advice  to  every 
one  is  to  learn  to  sketch  from  nature.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification,  to 
possess  views  of  the  various  lovely  spots  of  earth, 
that  we  may  chance  to  see ;  and  to  those  who 
study  these  principles  of  beauty,  in  which  all 
nature    seems    to    float,    and    who     can    behold 
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the  creations  creep  from  beneath  their  pencil, 
there  is  a  charm  more  than  words  can  express ; 
for  if  a  student  of  nature  looks  out  upon  the 
landscape,  his  eye  is  greeted  by  a  thousand 
beauties  that  are  never  dreamed  of  by  another. 
The  eye  seems  instinctively  to  fall  upon  all  the 
cozy  nooks  of  beauty;  the  sparkling  floods  of 
sunshine,  the  deep,  transparent  shadows,  the  cool 
and  inviting  half  tints  that  unite  the  two,  and  the 
gentle  gradations  of  perspective,  till  the  enchant- 
ment of  distance  has  melted  the  very  mountains 
into  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky  ;  all  are  fascinating 
studies,  and  conspire  to  entrance  him  with  their 
loveliness.  He  dwells  in  a  new  world  of  feeling. 
It  is  the  "  Land  of  Beulah "  in  which  his  sense 
revels,  and  where,  amid  groves  and  vineyards  and 
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* 
fountains   of   water,   where   the   sun   never    goes 

down  upon  its  glory,  he  may  gather  fruits  for  his 
fancy,  and  bask  in  a  world  of  beauty.  And  this 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  for  no  one  can  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  Nature  in  any  of  her 
enchanting  fields  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

"What,  to  an  uncultivated  eye  is  merely  a  green 
tree,  or  a  forest,  is  to  him  a  volume  of  Nature,  and 
each  leaf  a  page  of  her  hidden  mysteries,  unfold- 
ing to  his  eye  a  thousand  forms  and  shapes  and 
tints.  To  another  a  vast  mountain  gorge  may 
excite  only  a  sensation  of  dread  and  loneliness; 
but  to  the  student  it  has  the  charm  of  solitude,  and 
he  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most  sublime  expressions  of 
the  Almighty,  and  is  impelled  to 

"  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 
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and  he  feels  that  beyond  these  glorious  effects 
there  is  a  more  glorious  Cause,  and  a  Power  above 
that  which  enables  him  to  imitate.  It  is  the 
Power  that 

"  Made  the  picture  painters  imitate, 

The  Statuary's  first  grand  model  made, 
Taught  human  intellect  to  re-create, 
And  human  ingenuity  its  trade." 

That  a  book  of  this  character,  which  will  culti- 
vate in  children  an  aesthetic  taste,  is  needed,  there 
is  no  question,  for  there  is  no  work  on  drawing  in 
this  country,  that  brings  the  principles  down  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  child's  mind.  The 
lessons  in  some  of  the  books  are  simple  enough, 
but  the  technical  snarl  of  the  language  employed 
is  not  so  simple  that  a  child  "  who  runs  may  read." 
Experience  shows  that  they  have  not  the  slightest 
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understanding  of  the  written  rules  of  drawing  and 
perspective,  and  they  make  but  poor  progress, 
even  with  a  teacher. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor,  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, in  a  kind  of  pleasant  chit  chat,  to  so  simplify 
the  rules  and  language,  that  children  may,  with  or 
without  a  teacher,  be  amused  and  instructed  in 
elementary  drawing,  both  at  the  schools,  and  at 
their  own  firesides,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  sure 
that  they  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  when  they 
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come  to  the  more  advanced  books.  Because  the 
work  is  more  particularly  designed  for  children,  it 
will  be  found  none  the  less  valuable  to  older 
people   who    desire   to   acquire    a    knowledge   of 


The  lessons  here  given  are  mostly  of  familiar 
objects,  easy  to  draw,  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor 
to  so  present  the  principles  that  they  may  be 
easily   understood. 


PART    FIRST. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  CHILDREN. 


LEARNING    TO    DRAW. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  that 
a  child  can  learn  to  do.  Some  have  a  natural 
taste  for  it,  and  draw  very  readily,  while  others 
have  to  study ;  but  with  a  little  thought  and 
practice  all  can  learn  to  draw  very  nicely.  This 
must  be  done  as  j*ou  would  learn  to  read,  by  first 
learning  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  art. 

Everyone  should  learn  to  draw ;  for,  whatever 
business  is  followed,  it  will  be  found  useful  as  well 


as  pleasant,  to  the  child,  the  youth,  the  mother, 
the  lady  of  either  toil  or  leisure,  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic  and  the  professional  man. 

Perhajis  you  may  say  that  you  have  not  the 
talent — that  only  great  men  learn  to  draw.  "Who 
knows  how  great  a  man  or  woman  you  may  one 
day  become  ?  It  was  said  of  Walter  Scott,  that 
when  a  boy,  he  was  a  "dolt,"  and  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington   that  he   was   "only   fit  for  food   for 
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powder."  Yet  Scott  was  a  great  writer,  and 
"Wellington  a  great  warrior. 

A  singular  anecdote,  too,  is  related  of  Washing- 
ton Allston,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can painters.  After  he  had  become  famous,  and 
was  known  and  praised  all  over  the  world,  some  of 
his  friends  came  across  one  of  his  earlier  works 
and  brought  it  to  him,  asking  his  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  the  boy  who  painted  it.  Allston,  who  did 
not  know  that  the  picture  was  his  own  work, 
replied, 

"  The  boy  -who  painted  it  had  better  go  to 
shoemaking!" 

You  may  well  imagine  his  surprise,  when,  on 
turning  the  picture  around,  he  found  his  own 
name  written   on  the   back. 
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Now  the  great  secret  of  these  men's  success, 
may  be  told  in  two  words — study  and  practice,  and 
not  merely  the  dry  labor  of  study  and  practice, 
but  they  became  interested  in  their  studies,  and 
then  no  amount  of  labor  is  too  much  to  prevent 
such  people  from  doing  whatever  they  will. 

You  can  well  remember  when  you  only  knew 
your  a,  b,  c,  and  what  a  mystery  it  was,  to  see 
how  well  your  older  brother  could  make  all  the 
snarled  words  read  so  easily ;  and  you  know,  too, 
how,  by  constant  practice,  you  were  enabled 
to  do  the  same.  Drawing  is  no  harder,  and  the 
crude,  ill  looking  lines  you  will  first  make  will 
be  quite  as  good  as  the  first  "  pot  hooks "  you 
made  in  your  copy  book. 


If  you  now  attempt  to  draw  a  pig  and  a  house, 
the  picture  may  look  something  like  this: 


The  pig  is  as  big  as  the  house,  and  he  stands  on 
four  drumsticks,  and  looks  as  much  like  a  plum 
pudding  as  a  pig.  The  house  has  no  two  lines 
alike,  and  you  may  be  surprised  that  it  does  not 
tumble  over  on  the  pig,  and  break  his  saucy 
looking  mouth.  But  when  you  have  drawn  all  the 
lines  and  figures  in  this  book  you  will  do  better. 
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THE   TOOLS,   AND   HOW   TO   USE   THEM. 

All  you  require  to  begin  with,  is  a  No.  2  Faber, 
or  American  lead  pencil,  drawing  paper,  and  a 
piece  of  rubber  ;  but  as  you  progress,  you  may  use 
chalk,  or  white  crayon,  black  crayon,  charcoal, 
and  a  port  crayon,  in  which  to  hold  them  ;  also  a 
stump  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  lines.  But 
these  are  not  to  be  used  now,  ouly  the  pencil. 

To  sharpen  the  pencil,  shave  off  the  wood  at 
least  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  end, 
leaving  a  fourth  of  an  inch  bare,  thus : 


Unless  you  have  some  very  fine  lines  to  make, 
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do  not  bring  the  pencil  to  too  fine  a  point.     To 
make  a  fine  line 


the  pencil  must  be  more  pointed  than  for  heavy 

lines  : 


In  sharpening  the  pencil,  of  course,  draw  the 
knife  towards  the  point,  but  in  sharpening  the 
chalk,  crayon,  or  charcoal,  cut  the  reverse  way, 
placing  the  blade  to  the  point,  and  cutting  towards 
the  hand. 

THE   FIRST   LESSON. 

To  begin  with,  do  not  grasp  the  pencil  as 
though  you  were  afraid  it  would  get  away  from 


you,  but  hold  it  lightly  and  firmly  in  the  fingers,  as 

you  would  hold  a  pen,  and  then,  with  a  free,  easy 
sweep,  make  the  line.     Do  not  fear  that  you 

will  spoil  your  work.     It  matters  not  if  you 

do.     Better   spoil  "it  with  freedom   than  fear. 

If  spoiled  you   can  throw  it  away  and  try  again. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  getting  along  nicely,  and 

happen  to  make  a  bad  line,  you  may  erase  it  with 

the  rubber,  but   don't   depend    too   much  on  the 

rubber,  for  it  is  the  pencil  that  makes  the  picture. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  is  to  take  a  sheet 

of  ruled  paper,   and  trace  with    your  pencil    the 

lines.      Draw  first  from   left  to  right,   then   from 

right  to  left,  with  a  light,  brisk  motion.     Put  the 

pencil  firmly  upon  the  paper,  where  you  begin  the 

line,  and  move  it  along,  with  equal  pressure,  to  the 
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end,  then  stop  and  lift  the  pencil  off,  (do  not  drag 
it,)  so  that  the  line  will  be  of  the  same  breadth  all 
the  way. 

Copy  these  lines  until  you  can  do  them  nicely. 


LINES. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  see  numberless 
lines,  forms,  and  shapes,  and  so  varied  are  these, 
that  we  can  never  find  any  two  objects  exactly 
alike ;  yet  all  the  lines  that  go  to  make  up  all 
created  things,  are  simply  two;  the  straight  lino 
and  the  curve.     But  simple  as  this  seems,  there 


are  very  few  people  who  can  trace  a  true  curve, 

or  straight  line,  any  number  of  inches. 

A  few  rules  are  here  given,  which  you  must  try 

and  understand,  for  they  will  be  of  great  use  when 
— —  you  come  to  draw  the  more  finished 

sketch. 

Perpendicular  lines,  when   heavy, 

exjiress  strength  : 


II 


Horizontal  lines,  heaviness : 
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Angular   linos,    harshness.     Curved  lines,  grace 
and  beauty : 
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pleasing;   the   angular  letters  A,  V,  and  W,  the 
most  harsh. 


^v© 


Fino  lines,  smoothness  and  delicacy: 


The  least  beautiful  lines  are  angular. 
The  most  beautiful  are  curves. 
All  lines  are  more  or  less  pleasing,  as  they  are 
combined  in  proper  proportion. 

Thus  the  letters  B,  O,  E,  and  S,  arc  the  most 


The  finely  curved  lines  of  the  human  figure  give 
the  idea  of  beauty ;  the  heavy  lines  of  the  bull, 
and  the  angular  lines  of  the  dog,  give  the  idea 
of  strength  and  harshness. 

"When  you  look  upon  an  object  that  is  pleasing, 
or  uncouth,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  examine  it, 
and  see  what  it  is  that  makes  it  appear  so.  You 
will  soon  find  out  that  the  lines  in  the  face  of  a 
cross  person  are  all  angular,  while  those  in  the 
face  of  an  innocent  little  child  are  all  curves ; 
and  that  the  cat  is  more  graceful  than  the 
frog ;    the   horse   more   noble    looking    than    the 
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donkey.  All  of  these  effects  are  caused  by  the 
difference  in  the  lines  that  compose  the  body,  and 
those  lines  you  should  learn  to  trace,  in  any  form 
that  strikes  you  as  being  pretty  or  strange,  and  if 
you  do  so  you  will  soon  find  it  very  interesting, 
besides  aiding  you  in  drawing. 

THE   WAY   TO   MAKE   THE    LINES. 

This  must  be  your  rule  in  making  lines.  They 
must  not  be  rough  and  scratchy,  nor  dragged  out, 
as  though  done  with  a  broom  straw,  like  this : 


Look  and  think  well  for  what  purpose  you  are 
making  the  lines.  Place  the  pencil  upon  one  point 
and  then,  with  a  quick,  easy  motion,  make  the  line 
with  one  sweep,  thus  : 


By  a  little  practice  in  this  way,  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  make  a  succession  of  parallel  lines,  straight 
or  curved. 

It  is  said  of  Giotto,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ital- 
ian masters,  that  he  could,  with  one  sweep  of  the 
pencil,  make  an  O  of  any  size,  as  perfectly  as  it 
could  be  done  by  rule,  which  gave  rise  to  a  saying 
among  the  people  in  that  day,  that  a  thing  was 
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"  as  round  as  Giotto's  0."  It  was  thought  to  be 
wonderful  then,  but  there  are  many  artists 
now  who  can  do  the  same.  The  whole  secret 
is  found  in  one  word — practice.  With  this  you 
can  do  almost  everything,  without  it,  nothing; 
and  any  little  boy  who  will  practice  as  much  and 
as  long  as  Giotto  did,  will  be  able  to  make  an 
O  as  round  as  his. 

Now  that  you  have  learned  to  follow  the  lines  on 
the  ruled  paper,  you  can  begin  with  the  Plates,  at 
Lessons  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four,  and  make  all 
those  lines  over  and  over,  till  you  can  do  them  well. 
Mind  that  you  do  it  with  a  brisk,  easy  motion ;  trac- 
ing from  top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top,  right  to  left, 
and  left  to  right.     You  will  see  that  all  the  lines  in 


Lessons  One  and  Two  are  of  the  same  breadth,  or 
thickness,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  You  will 
make  them  crooked  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  you  can  make 
them  as  nicely  as  they  are  made  in  the  lesson. 

The  curves  must  be  made  with  the  same  free, 
brisk  motion  of  the  hand,  as  the  straight  lines. 

In  Lessons  Two  and  Four,  you  will  place  the 
pencil  very  lightly  upon  one  of  the  fine  points, 
pressing  harder  towards  the  middle,  tapering  out 
again,  so  as  to  make  the  last  end  like  the  first. 
You  see  that  out  of  these  lines  you  can  make  a 
barrel,  and  when  that  is  finished,  you  may 
shut  the  book  and  make  any  other  object  you  can 
think  of,  out  of  these  lines. 


Now,  if  you  have  practiced  tbem  till  you  can 
draw  them  nicely,  you  are  ready  to  commence 
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have  them  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  shut  the  hook 
and  draw  them  from  memory,  then  compare  with 
the  study,  correct,  and  draw  again  from  the  book. 


MAKING    FORMS. 

You  will  see  that,  in  Lessons  Five,  Six,  Seven, 
and  Eight,  you  can  begin  to  combine  the  lines 
you  have  learned  to  make,  so  as  to  shape  some 
object ;  and  you  will  see  that  none  of  the  objects 
in  the  lesson  book,  nor  in  fact  anywhere  else, 
contain  any  other  lines  than  those  you  have  been 
making ;  as  the  largest  book  has  no  more  letters 
than  may  be  found  in  the  alphabet. 

Now,  before  you  begin  to  draw  Lessons  Five 
and  Six,  look  at  them  well,  study  the  way  the 
lines  are  put  together,  and  when  you  think  you 


If  you  find  these  figures  too  hard,  you  can  at 
first  measure  some  of  the  distances ;  but  do  this 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  learn  to  depend  on 
your  eye  and  hand  to  give  the  objects  their  proper 
form. 

"When  the  study  that  you  are  going  to  copy  is 
before  you,  decide  in  your  mind  where  you  wish 
the  object  to  stand  on  your  paper,  then  make  a 
dot.  Now  find  the  distance  and  direction  to 
another  point,  then  another,  and  so  on,  making  a 
dot  for  each,  and  draw  the  lines  from  one  to  the 
other. 
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In  Lesson  Nine,  is  the  outline  of  a  bell  and  a 
bucket,  which  you  will  see  are  made  of  the  lines 
you  have  been  learning. 

In  Lesson  Ten,  you  see  that  one  letter  is  lying 
flat  down,  and  you  are  looking  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
while  the  other  is  standing  up,  with  its  edge 
toward  you.  Be  careful  of  your  parallel  lines,  in 
these,  or  you  will  make  awkward  work  with  them. 

"While  drawing,  it  is  best  to  work  from  the  top 
of  any  object  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the  hand 
and  pencil  may  not  hide  any  part  of  the  picture. 
This  also  prevents  rubbing  out  the  lower  part  of 
the  work.  It  is  well,  too,  that  the  light  of  the 
window  you  work  by  should  come  from  the  left, 
and  partly  from  behind   you,  that  the  reflections 


from  the  paper  may  not  dim  the  work,  nor  injure 
the  eyes. 

Lesson  Eleven  is  a  box,  with  the  lid  raised,  and 
a  book.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them,  now 
that  you  have  practiced  the  lines!  You  must 
draw  these  very  carefully,  though;  and  don't  leave 
any  lesson  till  you  can  do  it  well,  for  you  will  have 
some  harder  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

If  you  were  going  to  build  a  ladder,  you  would 
see  that  it  was  well  done,  lest  when  you  climbed 
it,  it  should  break  down.  So  you  must  do  these 
first  lessons  well,  that  you  may  not  fail  when  you 
come  to  the  harder  ones. 

Lesson  Twelve  is  a  pipe,  and  a  cunning  little 
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thing  it  is,  too.  Draw  it  very  carefully,  and  be 
sure,  too,  that  you  never  draw  it  any  other  way 
than  as  a  picture. 

Lessons  Thirteen  and  Fourteen.  Here  is 
something,  now,  that  you  know  all  about.  The 
Alphabet  blocks  in  different  positions.  Look  well 
to  the  lines.  You  see  that  they  are  not  all  parallel. 
Some  of  the  lines  seem  to  run  nearer  together  as 
they  go  from  you.  This  is  called  perspective  ;  but 
we  won't  talk  of  that  till  you  will  be  better  able  to 
understand  it.  Draw  the  blocks  just  as  you  see 
them,  and  when  you  can  do  them  nicely,  get  some 
real  blocks,  set  them  in  the  same  positions  as  they 
are  in  the  lessons,  and  then  see  how  well  you  can 
draw  them.     The  right-hand  one,  in  lesson  four- 


teen, stands  upon  one  of  its  corners.  Prop  up  the 
real  block  so  that  it  is  in  the  same  position,  and 
practice  all  of  them  till  you  can  make  them  look 
perfectly  natural. 

Lesson  Fifteen  is  part  of  a  Gothic  window, 
showing  some  of  the  brick  wall.  It  may  look  a 
little  hard,  but  get  a  few  of  the  main  points,  and 
watch  your  lines,  and  you  will  get  through  itr  all 
right. 

Lesson  Sixteen.  Here  is  an  easy  lesson ;  but  be 
careful  that  the  seat  lines  run  square  across  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  sides  of  the  boat.  A  man 
would  have  awkward  work  to  row  the  boat  if  the 
seats  were  not  right. 
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Lesson  Seventeen.  Two  positions  of  a  hat.  If 
you  can't  get  these  into  good  shape,  and  make 
them  look  as  though  you  could  wear  them,  turn  to 
lessons  three  and  four,  and  you  will  find  the  lines 
of  which  they  are  made.  Practice  them  awhile, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  hats. 

Lesson  Eighteen.  Somebody  has  tipped  over 
one  of  these  chairs,  but  it  is  not  broken,  and  you 
must  draw  it  so  that,  when  you  turn  it  upright,  it 
will  be  a  perfect  chair,  like  the  other. 

Lesson  Nineteen.  Measure  this  well  with  the 
eye  before  you  begin,  and  be  careful  that  you  don't 
let  one  line  overrun  another.  Be  careful,  too,  that 
you  get  the  lines  true,  or  the  tub  will  slip  Off  the 
stools  and  spill  the  water  on  the  floor. 


Lesson  Twenty  is  a  real,  old,  backwoods  grind- 
stone. The  man  who  made  it  was  not  as  particular 
about  its  beauty  as  you  will  be  in  drawing  it. 
Very  likely  he  never  thought,  when  he  was  hew- 
ing this  trough  out  of  that  big  log,  that  so  many 
thousand  little  children  would  draw  it,  and  make 
it  look  better  on  paper  than  it  did  when  he  first 
set  it  in  his  dooryard. 

Lesson  Twenty-one  you  must  do  over  and  over, 
till  you  get  it  right.  The  lessons  you  are  coming 
to  now  will  be  pretty  well  tangled  up  with  lines, 
and  if  you  study  this  well,  you  will  be  better  able 
to  keep  your  lines  from  running  about,  over  and 
under  each  other,  where  you  don't  want  them. 

In  Lesson  Twenty-two,  you  see  the  objects  cross 
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each  other,  and  one  thing   partly  hides  another ; 
but  if  you  can  handle  twenty-one,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  with  this. 


Lesson  Twenty-three.  This  is  almost  a  pic- 
ture. Bits  of  building,  about  as  easy  as  you  could 
wish.  Here,  too,  are  some  little  pencil  touches 
that  look  like  foliage.  You  will  make  these 
touches  lightly,  scarcely  raising  the  pencil  from 
the  paper;  in  this  way  you  give  it  a  loose  effect,  as 
though  you  could  poke  your  fingers  in  among  the 
leaves  and  twigs. 

Lesson  Twenty-four.  A  wheelbarrow,  all  ready 
with  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  and  a  little  boy  wait- 
ing for  somebody  to  wheel  him  to  work.     He  will 


27 
never  make  much  of  a  farmer,  if  he  expects  always 
to  ride  to  his  work.     Franklin  says  that 


1  He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 


Perhaps  this  boy  prefers  to  drive. 

Lesson  Twenty-five.  Here  we  go  from  land  to 
ocean.  See  how  nicely,  now,  you  can  make  these 
curved  lines.  If  it  bothers  you  to  draw  them  true, 
turn  to  lesson  four,  and  you  will  see  the  lines  that 
compose  the  ship.  Be  careful,  too,  that  you  make 
the  water  lines  perfectly  level,  or  horizontal,  else 
the  ship  will  run  away  from  you.  You  see  a  man 
looking  over  the  side.  Perhaps  he  is  looking  after 
a  whale,  or  a  sardine. 
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Lesson  Twenty-six  is  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  is  quite  interesting  to  look  at  now,  for  it  carries 
us  back  to  days  of  long  ago,  when  happy  children 
little  dreamed  that  their  beautiful  home  would  be 
crumbled  about  over  their  playground,  and  that 
you  would  be  making  a  drawing  of  it.  It  is 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Hougomont,  upon  the 
battle  ground  of  Waterloo,  where  Napoleon  I. 
fought  his  last  battle,  and  then  went  into  exile  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  you  to  draw  the 
ground  and  foliage.  But  the  touches  are  very 
simple,  and  are  intended  to  train  your  hand  for 
the  foliage  that  comes  in  future  lessons.  Move  the 
pencil  freely  and  lightly. 
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Lesson  Twenty-seven.  This  is  a  ground  work 
for  the  next  lesson.  The  oval  that  surrounds  the 
bird  is  almost  like  an  egg.  Well,  that  is  all  right, 
birds  come  from  eggs  in  the  natural  way,  so  we 
will  try  it  this  way  in  drawing.  This  will  do  for 
birds,  but  there  was  once  a  painter  who  drew  all 
his  animals  from  this  egg  shape.  He  first  drew 
the  form  of  an  egg,  and  then,  if  he  wanted  a  dog, 
he  would  put  the  head  on  the  large  end  of  the  egg, 
thus: 


-^fcjBefeSiS 
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If   ho  wanted  a  deer,  he  put  the  head  on  the 
little  end,  thus : 


sSl^ 


But  as  animals  are  not  hatched  from  eggs,  we 
will  draw  them  on  another  plan,  by  and  by. 

"When  you  look  at  any  object,  you  see  first,  the 
general  shape ;  this  is  called  the  mass  form.  In 
this  bird  it  is  an  oval.  To  practice  this  lesson  you 
will  first  make  this  oval,  and  then,  as  near  as  you 


can,  by  looking  at  the  next  lesson,  form  the  bird, 
then  you  are  ready  for 

Lesson  Twenty-eight.  The  little  fellow  looks 
very  innocent,  as  he  sits  upon  the  limb  of  this  tree, 
but  you  may  be  sure  he  has  his  eye  on  the  butter- 
fly, who  seems  about  to  alight  upon  the  limb  above 
him ;  yet  he  had  better  not  do  it,  or  Mr.  Bird  may 
strip  him  of  his  fine  wings  and  swallow  him.  The 
butterfly  don't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  He  is  like 
a  good  many  children — men,  too — who  run  into 
danger  through  ignorance. 

Lesson  Twenty-nine.  Here  you  have  another 
mass  shape  in  which  is  the  man  below.  If  you 
should   now  try  to   draw  the  man,  as  in   lesson 
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thirty,  without  first  getting  this  form,  you  would 
make  it  look  something  like  this: 


And  then  lie  would  be  very  apt  to  fall  on  his  face 
and  hurt   himself.     Draw   first  the  outside  form, 


-PART   FIRST. 

then  in  this,  the  form  of  the  man  below,  then  you 
will  be  able  to  draw 


Lesson  Thirty.  This  is  a  savage  looking  cus- 
tomer. You  would  not  like  to  meet  him  in  a 
lonely  place  on  a  dark  night.  See  to  it  that  you 
draw  him  well,  or  he  will  look  worse  than  he  does 
now,  which  is  needless. 

Lesson  Thirty-one.  You  have  read  in  Mother 
Goose,  about  that  queer  old  fellow  called  Peter,  the 
pumpkin  eater,  who  put  his  wife  in  a  pumpkin 
shell.  It  might  have  been  all  very  well  for 
Peter,  but  this  lady's  husband  has  more  respect  for 
his  wife,  and  has  put  her  in  a  sugar  loaf,  which  is  a 
more   fitting  place   for   a   sweet   woman,   though 


perhaps  he  put  her  there  to  sweeten  her  temper. 
Make  the  sugar  loaf  form  first,  then  trace  in 
the  form  of  the  woman.  Draw  this  perfectly 
before  you  try  the  next  lesson. 


Lesson  Thirty-two  is  a  very  nice  looking 
lady.  She  has  no  idea  that  such  a  savage 
highwayman  is  close  behind  her,  with  an  ugly 
club,  or  she  would  not  be  stepping  along  so 
daintily.  She  looks  just  as  sweet  out  of  the  sugar 
loaf,  as  in  it,  so  you  must  be  careful  how  you  snarl 
the  lines,  or  j-ou  will  make  her  look  more  fit  to 
fill  the  coffin  shape  that  holds  the  man  behind  her, 
than  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  a  sugar  loaf. 

Thus  you  see  that  form  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
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with  character,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  general 
rule,  that  according  to  the  style  and  combination 
of  lines  and  forms,  so  will  be  the  expression  of  the 
object.     This  lady  is  all  curves,  the  man  all  angles. 

Turn,  now,  to  the  article  on  lines,  and  study 
again  these  principles,  then  come  back  and  see 
how  well  it  applies  when  the  lines  are  combined. 

Curved  lines  v, s    — _  _^  with  the  ends 


pointing  up  have  a  lively,  cheerful  look. 

Turned  down  /*"      ^^     ^^"      "v^  they   have 
a  cross  look.     Let  us  try  this. 


^V    > 


<o 


Here  you  see  that  a  few  upward  curves  give  you 
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the  idea  of  a  laugh  ;  the  downward  curves  a  soher 
frown. 

Upright  and  level  lines  have  a  fixed,  solid  look. 
Angular  lines  give  us  the  idea  of  motion. 

A 


6  <J 


You  see,  by  a  few  lines  on  this  principle,  you 
have  a  solid  column,  and  a  man  standing  "stock 
still ;"  a  column  falling  over,  and  a  man  running. 
They  are  not  very  perfect  men,  but  the  lines  are 
thus  composed  to  show  the  general  principle,  and 
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you  must  think  well  about  it,  study  it,  and  practice 
it,  till  you  are  familiar  with  all  the  effects  of  lines. 

Lesson  Thirty-three.  Here  is  a  dainty,  little 
picture.  How  pompous  the  grasshopper  looks, 
perched  upon  his  carriage,  with  the  reins  in  his 
mouth;  and  how  earnestly  the  innocent,  little 
canary  is  stepping  along!  See  what  pretty  curves 
form  its  body.  There  is  not  a  straight  line  in  it, 
while  the  grasshopper  is  all  angles;  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  he  is  not  as  pretty  a  form  as  the 
canary.  Eemember,  now,  the  Lessons  Twenty- 
seven,  Twenty-nine,  and  Thirty-one,  in  drawing 
this  picture  and  the  one  below.  You  see  the  bird 
varies  but  little  from  a  long  egg  shape.  If  you 
are  not  careful  about  the  lines  of  the  head,  you 
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will   make   a   chicken    of  it,  that  would  be  very 
likely  to  face  its  driver ;  and  then  good  bye  to  Mr. 
Grasshopper. 

Lesson    Thirty-four.      This   is   a   queer  affair. 

You  would  suppose  that  the  dog  was  the  better 

able  to  haul  the  cat,  but  instead  of  that  he  sits  up 

there  like  a  fashionable  little  snob,  as  he  is,  and 

puts  poor  puss  to  a  two-forty  trot.     She  don't  like 

it,  either.     She  is  quite   out   of  humor   about   it, 

and  you  can  see  that  her  form  agrees  with  her 

feeling,  for  all  the  natural  curves  of  her  body  are 

turned  into  angles.     The  dog,  too,  is  built  of  angles. 

This  is  a  pretty  hard  lesson ;  and  if  it  gives  you 

too  much  trouble,  decide  in  your  mind  the  mass 
3  0> 
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form  of  both  cat  and  dog,  and  by  lining  them 
within  that,  you  will  better  see  how  to  draw  them. 
So  far  you  have  had  nothing  but  outlines  of 
easy,  familiar  forms,  and  if  there  are  any  of  these 
"lessons  that  you  have  not  learned  well,  be  sure 
that  you  go  back  and  work  at  them  till  you  get 
them  right. 

Now  if  you  have  practiced  them  till  you  can 
draw  them  as  nicely  as  they  are  in  the  book,  you 
have  learned  about  as  far  as  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  have  made  a  very  great  step  towards  being  an 
artist. 

You  can  now  compose  new  forms,  that  are  not 
in  the  book,  being  careful  not  to  attempt  anything 
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so  hard  that  you  will  be  discouraged  by  a  failure. 
You  may  set  before  you  a  tin  cup,  a  book,  a  box, 
or  any  other  object  of  simple  form,  and  6ee  how 
well  you  can  follow  the  lines. 


Keep  well  fixed  in  your  mind  the  lines  you 
have  made,  and  the  rules  you  have  learned,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  draw  any  simple  object  quite 
readily. 


PART    SECOND. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


"When  you  look  out  upon  a  landscape  in  nature, 
you  see,  close  to  you,  the  stones  with  the  moss  and 
lichen  on  them,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  with  the  veins  in  them,  and  a  man  or 
a  horse  is  the  size  of  life,  and  you  can  count  the 
buttons  on  the  man's  coat. 

Look  away  a  few  hundred  feet ;  you  can  still  see 
the  grass,  but  it  is  a  flat  mass  of  green ;  the  stones 
have  lost  their  lichen  and   moss,  and  you  can  no 


longer  see  the  buttons  on  the  man's  coat,  nor  the 
veins  in  the  leaves. 

Look  away  half  a  mile  farther,  and  you  see 
nothing  plainly.  A  little  dot  makes  a  man  or  a 
horse ;  the  trees  have  lost  their  leaves  and  twigs ; 
the  rocks  are  spots  of  gray,  and  the  woods  a  mass 
of  green. 

Look  ten  miles  farther  and  you  can  see  neither 
man,  nor  stone,  nor  tree,  but  the  mountain  is  a 
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mass   of  grey,   almost  without   color,   taking   on 
somewhat  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

All  this  is  called  perspective.  Now  when  you 
wish  to  represent  on  a  flat  surface  all  the  parts  of 
the  view  we  have  been  speaking  of,  you  must  do  it 
as  it  appears  in  nature ;  making  the  objects 
smaller  and  dimmer  as  they  are  more  distant. 

Perspective  is  of  two  kinds ;  Linear  and  iErial. 

Linear  perspective  is  represented  by  lines. 
These  lines,  if  drawn  from  the  top  and  bottom 
of  an  object,  seem  to  run  to  one  point,  far  in 
the  distance.  You  can  see  this  when  you  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  railroad  track.  The  lines  of 
the  rails  seem  to  run  nearer  together  as  they  go 
from  you: 


If  you  rub  starch  very  thinly  over  a  pane  of  glass, 
and,  when  it  is  dry,  shut  one  eye,  and  keeping 
the  head  in  one  position,  trace  the  lines  of  the 
roofs,  and  windows,  and  pavements,  which  you  see 
dimly  through  the  coating  of  starch,  when  you  are 
done,  you  will  find  that  you  have  a  picture  in  true 
perspective. 

THE   VANISHING    POINT. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  a  balloon  go  up,  and 
noticed,  when  you  were  close  to  it,  how  large  it 
was,  and  as  it  went  higher  and  farther,  it  grew 
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smaller  and  smaller,  and  you  watched  it  sailing 
through  the  sky,  till  it  was  a  mere  speck,  and  at 
last  it  was  out  of  sight.  This  point,  where  the 
balloon  goes  out  of  sight,  is  called  the  vanishing 
point.     The  true  horizon  line,  is  where  the  lines 


horizon  line  is  the  point  where  the  land  and  sky 
meet,  and  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  as 
is  shown  below. 

Here  is  a  building  where  you  are  looking  at  the 
corner,  which  gives  you  two  vanishing  points,  one 


drawn    from   the   top   and    bottom   of   a  row   of 
houses,    men,   or    other    objects,    meet,   and    this 


for  each  side.     The  level  line  through  the  middle 
is   the    horizon,   and    this   horizon   line   and    the 
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vanishing  point  are  always  on  a  level  with  the  eye 
of  the  person  who  looks  at  the  view,  as  is  shown 
below. 
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would  be  a  pretty  long  street,  and  if  you  should 
look  down  it,  the  house  at  this  point  would  be  out 
of  sight. 


The  central  line  of  this  is  the  horizontal  line, 
and  you  see  that  all  the  lines  run  to  the  dot  at  the 
man's  head.  This  dot  is  the  vanishing  point,  and 
if  the  houses  were  built  right  on  to  this  point,  it 


On  the  next  page  you  will  see  another  example. 
Let  us  suppose  there  are  two  large,  square  blocks, 
both  the  same  size.  One  is  further  otf  and  looks 
smaller.     A  is  the  base  line  ; 
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B  the  horizon  line  ;    C  the  vanishing  point.     On 
the  front  and  top  of  each  block  is  a  wheel.     The 


front  wheel  is  round,  the  top  wheel  is  oval,  though 
it  looks  round  because  it  is  in  perspective.  You 
must  first  draw  the  square  front  of  the  first  block, 


with  the  diagonal  lines,  any  size  you  like,  then  the 
wheel,  then  the  base  line  and  horizon.  Fix  a 
point  anywhere  you  please  on  the  horizon  line,  for 
the  vanishing  point,  then  draw  lines  from  the 
three  front  corners  of  the  first  block  to  the  van- 
ishing point;  line  off  the  top,  make  the  cross  from 
each  corner  of  the  top,  and  put  in  the  wheels, 
front  and  top,  when  you  will  have  the  block  and 
wheel  in  perspective. 

You  may  draw  these  lessons,  and  get  the  prin- 
ciple well  fixed  in  the  mind,  for  it  will  be  useful  to 
you  in  drawing  future  lessons. 

The  Apparent  horizon  is  where  mountains  and 
high  land  rise  above  the  true  line  of  the  horizon. 
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If  you  sit  in  a  boat  on  the  ocean,  the  horizon 
line  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  thus: 


Figure  (A). 
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If  you  stand  upon  the  level  shore,  the  water  line 
will  rise  to  the  eye,  and  the  strip  of  water,  of 
course,  will  be  just  as  wide  as  you  are  high.  See 
Figure  (B). 


Figure  (B). 


If  you  climb  to  a  higher  position,  the  horizon 
seems  to  rise  with  you ;  it  is  still  on  a  level  with 
your  ejTc,  amd  the  strip  of  water  is  as  wide  as  the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  ground  where  you  first 
stood.     See  Figure  (C),  on  next  page. 

iErial  perspective  is  the  dimming  of  objects,  as 
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Figure  (C). 


they  go  farther  from  y€hc  eye.  This  is  because 
there  is  a  greater  depth  of  air  to  look  through. 
When  you  look  at  the  sky,  there  being  no  object 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  you  see  nothing  but  sky, 
which  is  blue,  and  this  blue  sky  is  the  air. 

So  the  farther  the  object  is  away  the  more  it  is 


covered  with  this  color,  till  at  last  it  is  blue  like 
the  sky,  or  it  may  be  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
reached  the  vanishing  point,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  air  to  look  at. 

These  are  the  general  principles  of  perspective. 
The  more  difficult  rules  you  will  find  in  more 
advanced  books,  but  enough  is  here  given  to  guide 
you  in  drawing  simple  objects. 

Tou  must  study  these  rules  and  try  to  under- 
stand them.  It  will  enable  you  more  readily  to 
draw  the  lessons,  as  well  as  any  other  objects  you 
might  fancy.  It  will  also  be  a  great  help  when 
you  come  to  study  the  more  difficult  rules. 

Now,  if  you  have  got  your  hand  well  trained  to 
all  these  lessons,  you  are  ready  to  begin  lessons  in 
shading. 
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SHADING. 


"When  you  look  upon  any  object,  (suppose  it  to 
be  an  apple  placed  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,)  you 
will  see  that  one  side  is  light,  the  other  side  dark. 
This  is  called  light  and  shade.  Then  if  you  look 
on  the  paper  you  will  see  the  shadow  that  the 
apple  casts. 

First,  there  will  be  the  highest  light  where  the 
light  is  reflected,  then  the  general  color — mass 
color — then  the  half-light  or  middle  tint,  then  the 


shadow  side,  and  lastly  the  reflected  light  around 
the  dark  edge  of  the  apple,  which  it  gets  from  the 
paper  it  sits  upon. 

All  these  give  the  apple  the  appearance  of 
roundness  ;  for  these  lights,  shades,  and  lines  give 
roundness  and  effect  to  everything  you  look  at. 
If  you  draw  the  apple  with  light  and  shade,  as 
you  see  it,  the  picture  will  look  round  and  plump, 
as  in  Lesson  Thirty-six,  while  if  you  draw  it  in 
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outline  merely,  it  will  be  like  the  circle  and  ovals 
in  Lesson  Four,  entirely  flat. 

You  have  so  far  only  traced  the  outlines,  and 
if  you  have  your  hand  well  trained  in  this,  you 
are  ready  to  practice  shading,  as  in  Lessons 
Thirty-five  and  Thirty-six. 

Here  your  hand  will  go  through  the  same 
motions  as  when  you  were  making  the  simple  lines 
in  the  first  four  lessons.  It  is  the  same  thing 
except  that  the  lines  are  nearer  together. 

Be  very  careful  to  have  all  the  lines  parallel. 
By  a  proper  management  of  these  lines  you  see  that 
a  round  ball  is  represented  as  in  Lesson  Thirty- 
nine.     This  process  of  shading  is  called  hatching. 
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Now  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  try  to  draw 
these  shading  studies  until  you  have  mastered 
those  in  outline,  nor  without  reading  and  under- 
standing the  principles  both  in  outline  and  shad- 
ing. If  you  try  to  go  on  and  draw  the  pictures 
without  studying  the  directions,  you  will  find 
yourself  with  a  great  burthen  on  your  back,  like 
Christian  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  like 
him  you  will  have  to  come  to  terms  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Lessons  Thirty-seven  and  Thirty-eight. 
Here  we  have  the  alphabet  blocks  again,  but  this 
time  they  are  shaded. 

First  get  the  outline,  then  shade,  and  afterwards 
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put  on  the  letters.     Be  sure  that  the  cast  shadows 
are  correct. 

After  you  have  drawn  these  you  had  better  take 
some  real  alphabet  blocks,  or  other  square  blocks, 
set  them  before  you  on  white  paper,  in  the  same 
positions  as  they  are  in  the  lesson,  and  draw  them, 
making  the  dark  side  of  the  block,  and  the 
shadow  on  the  paper,  with  the  hatched  lines.  You 
will  not  see  these  lines  on  the  block,  but  when  you 
make  them  on  paper,  if  you  get  them  close  enough 
together,  they  will  represent  the  shadow,  and  if 
placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eye,  will  look 
as  smooth  as  the  block. 

Lesson  Thirty-nine.  A  top  and  ball  that  you 
have  played  with  many  a  time.     Look  well  to  the 
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lines  and  see  that  you  get  the  ball  a  perfect  circle 
or  it  will  be  an  awkward  thing  to  catch.  The 
hatched  lines  of  the  shading  are  just  like  the  lines 
in  Lesson  Two,  being  heavier  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  and  where  the  darkest  part  of  the  ball  is, 
tapering  out  to  lighter  and  finer  points,  as  they 
come  into  the  light  part  of  the  ball. 

The  cast  shadow  beneath  them,  you  see,  is  quite 
dark,  close  to  the  ball,  growing  lighter  as  it  gets 
from  it.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  shadow,  you 
must  touch  the  pencil  very  lightly,  holding  it 
rather  flat,  so  as  to  use  the  side  of  the  pencil. 
When  you  have  drawn  these  put  a  real  top  and 
ball  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  draw  them  in 
different  positions. 
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Lesson  Forty.  If  you  find  this  too  much 
trouble,  turn  buck  to  the  basket  work  in  Lesson 
Twenty-one.  The  basket  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  lines  are  closer  together. 
First  draw  the  basket  in  outline,  and  when  you 
have  this  correct,  plaiting  and  all,  then  shade ; 
remembering,  always,  to  bear  on  harder  in  the 
darkest  places,  and  touch  lightly  in  the  lighter 
places. 

The  spiral  spring  in  this  lesson,  you  find  pretty 
hard,  but  if  you  will  look  close  at  the  study,  you 
will  see  how  it  is  done.  The  strongest  shadows 
are  at  the  sides  where  the  lines  cross,  the  lightest 
part  of  the  spring  being  the  part  that  comes  to- 
ward you,  and  this  front  curve  has  a  fine  but 
strong,  dark  line  under  it. 
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The  three  links  you  will  have  no  trouble  with. 
You  must  observe  that  the  middle  link  is  nar- 
rower; this  is  because  the  edge  is  toward  you, 
which  is  shown  by  the  shading. 

Lesson  Forty-one.  Here  are  some  books  for 
you  to  study.  You  will  find  them  quite  easy  to 
draw.  You  see  the  shadow  is  a  little  darker  next 
to  the  highest  light,  the  reflections  making  it 
lighter  next  to  the  darkest  shadow.  This  is  a 
general  rule,  too. 

Lesson  Forty-two  is  a  simple  piece  of  scroll 
work.  Be  sure  and  get  the  curves  all  true.  If 
you  do  this  well,  you  will  find  it  very  useful  in 
future  lessons. 
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Lesson  Forty-three.  Here  are  the  tub  and 
stools  again,  shaded  this  time.  Some  of  you  must 
have  drawn  this  badly  in  the  outline  lesson.  You 
have  made  one  of  the  stools  so  ill  shaped  that  it 
has  tipped  over  and  let  the  tub  down,  spilling  the 
water.  Well,  do  it  better  this  time,  and  be  careful 
to  save  what  little  water  there  is  left. 

Lesson  Forty-four.  Here  is  a  savage  looking 
picture.  These  fellowTs  seem  to  be  pummelling 
each  other  in  good  earnest.  One  has  struck  out 
boldly  with  his  left  hand,  but  has  missed  the 
mark,  while  the  other  has  planted  his  left  fist 
in  the  other's  breast.  By  the  looks  of  the 
boxing  gloves  on  their  hands,  they  are  not 
doing    much    damage.      Draw   the    outline    care- 
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fully,  and  then  shade,  and  see  that  the  shoulders 
are  nicely  graded  from  the  the  light  to  the 
shade. 

Lesson  Forty-five.  An  old  boot  and  shoe, 
which  some  one  has  cast  aside ;  and  it  is  time,  too, 
for  they  look  as  though  they  would  not  do  much 
more  service.     This  is  easy. 

Lesson  Forty-six.  A  pile  of  rocks  taken  from 
Vermont,  where  they  are  plenty.  Some  funny 
people  say  that  in  Vermont  they  have  to  sharpen 
the  sheep's  noses  so  that  they  can  pick  the  grass 
from  between  the  rocks.  One  of  them  looks  like 
a  man's  face.  You  can  often  see  faces  and  figures 
among   the   rocks.      In   making   the    foliage   and 
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shrubbery  above,  mind  that  you  do  not  get  the 
lines  scratchy — touch  the  pencil  lightly  and  freely, 
and  make  it  all  look  soft  and  pleasant. 

Lesson  Forty-seven.  An  old  cabin,  built  of 
adobe,  or  sun-dried  mud.  You  might  think  that 
you  would  hate  to  stay  over  night  inside,  for 
fear  the  shanty  would  tumble  on  you.  The 
mason  was  not  so  careful  of  breaking  joints  as 
the  one  who  put  the  stone  about  the  Gothic 
window,  in  Lesson  Fifteen. 

The  man  who  lives  here  is  very  happy  though, 
and  if  he  can  but  have  his  cow  and  pig,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  he  is  all  right,  and  sings  his  songs  at 
his  smoky  fireside ;  and  this  is  a  part  of  one : 
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11  He's  a  pig  in  the  pen  and  a  cow  in  the  stable, 
And  he  feeds  them  on  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table. 
They  would  starve  if  confined,  so  they  roam  at  their  aise, 
And  come  into  the  shanty  whenever  they  plaise." 

You  see  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
cow  and  pig.  The  form  in  the  body  and  legs  ia 
quite  different.  If  you  don't  attend  closely  to  this 
you  will  have  your  pig  so  that  if  you  put  horns  to 
it,  it  will  be  a  cow. 

Lesson  Forty-eight.  This  is  a  farm  house  up 
among  the  Green  Mountains.  The  "  Old  oaken 
bucket"  hangs  over  the  well,  and  altogether  it 
looks  as  though  the  people  quarry  out  a  pretty 
good  living  from  among  tho  stones. 

These  perspective  lines  may  bother  you  some, 
but  turn  back  to  the  Lessons  in  perspective,  and 
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then    get    the    vanishing     point,    and     you    will 
succeed. 

Lessons  Forty-nine  and  Fifty.  Here  is  a 
bonny,  little  girl  going  to  market.  As  there  are 
no  fingers,  toes,  or  features  in  sight  you  will  do 
this  easily.  Draw  first  the  outline,  as  in  Lesson 
Forty-nine,  and  correct,  not  being  afraid  to  use 
the  rubber,  till  you  get  it  all  right,  and  all  the 
shading  indicated,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
the  next  lesson. 

Lesson    Fifty-one.      This   is   a   curious-lookintr 

o 

house,  with  its  tower  and  projections,  and  old- 
fashioned  windows.  This  is  the  way  they  used  to 
build  in  Europe,  four  hundred  years  ago.     Some  of 


these  houses  are  now  standing,  and  people  live  in 
them.  You  see  in  this  that  the  perspective  lines 
carry  the  vanishing  point  out  of  the  picture.  By 
laying  a  rule  to  the  lines  of  the  house  you  will  see 
where  the  point  is.  The  lines  at  the  end  of  the 
house  have  another  vanishing  point.  Find  these 
two  points.  You  see  that  a  line  drawn  from  one 
to  the  other  gives  you  the  level  line  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  you  must  remember  Lhat  all  vanishing 
points  are  on  the  horizon  line. 

Lesson  Fifty-two.  Here  is  a  funny  picture. 
You  see  the  rat  is  playing  a  pretty  sharp  trick  on 
the  cat,  who  is  losing  her  game  just  as  she  is  quite 
sure  she  has  it,  but  Mr.  Rat  is  well  through  the 
hole,  and  is  safe.     There  are  a  great  many   men 
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like  this  rat,  who  can  crawl  through  a  very  small 
hole.  Others,  too,  like  the  cat,  are  always  run- 
ning into  some  place  where  they  can't  get 
through. 

You  see  the  lines  that  form  the  cat  are  long 
curves,  showing  swiftness.  She  has  made  a  pretty 
good  run,  but  all  she  gets  for  it  is  a  scratch  on  the 
nose. 

You  must  make  very  clean  lines  about  the  rat's 
face,  or  else  the  fine  lines  of  his  moustache  won't 
show.  This  picture  is  worth  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing over  half  a  dozen  times,  to  get  it  right. 

Lesson  Fifty-three.  This  bit  of  landscape  and 
buildings  is  not  very  hard,  if  you  are  careful  how 
you  touch  the  pencil.      The  grass  and  the  trees 


you  will  do  without  hardly  taking  the  pencil  from 
the  paper.  If  you  bear  on  too  hard  with  the 
point,  you  will  make  spots  in  the  picture.  You 
remember  what  was  said  of  an-ial  perspective. 
Turn  to  that  and  read  it  over,  and  then  you  will 
understand  why  the  trees  in  the  distance  look  so 
dim,  and  without  any  strong  marks,  and  why  the 
touches  of  the  pencil  are  stronger,  and  the  objects 
better  made  out  in  light  and  shade,  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Lesson  Fifty-four  is  an  old  forge  in  ruins,  on 
Spruce  Creek,  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  You 
see  the  same  serial  perspective  in  this  as  in  the  one 
above — and  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
dark  post  in  the  water  at  the  front  of  the  picture, 
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and  the  distant  trees.  The  mountains  are  shown 
b}-  faint  lines.  If  you  should  make  a  spot  on  the 
mountains  as  dark  as  is  on  the  post,  it  would  be  a 
spot,  and  it  would  come  up  as  close  to  you  as  the 
post  does,  so  you  must  be  careful  how  you  touch 
over  these.  You  see  the  reflections  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  water ;  these  have  to  be  done  quite 
lightly,  and  then  to  give  the  water  surface,  you 
will  draw  the  horizontal,  or  level  lines  across,  and 
if  you  do  not  get  these  lines  level  the  water  will 
be  tipped  up,  and  perhaps  all  run  out. 

Lesson  Fifty-five.  Here  are  some  buildings  in 
Florence,  Italy.  They  are  given  to  show  you  more 
about  the  rules  of  linear  perspective.  Here  you 
see  that  all  the  horizontal  lines  run  to  one  point, 
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and  this  point  is  at  the  little  dot,  which  you  see  in 
the  building  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  and  is  just 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  is 
some  distance  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  van- 
ishing point,  towards  which,  if  you  apply  a  rule  to 
the  picture,  you  will  find  all  the  lines  center. 

Lesson  Fifty-six.  This  is  one  of  those  quaint, 
old  shrines  that  are  so  common  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  which  are  scattered  all  along  the  way 
sides.  There  is  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  niche,  and  when  people  pass  they  stop  to 
offer  to  the  Virgin  a  prayer,  and  perhaps  count 
their  beads.  This  shrine  is  near  Florence.  It  is 
very  pretty  and  interesting,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
you  will  make  a  nice  picture  of  it. 
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Lesson  Fifty-seven.  Here  is  something  you 
have  seen  before,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that, 
although  the  pigeon  looks  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear.  You  would  think  he  had  been  left  out  in 
the  cold,  by  the  way  he  muffles  himself  up  in  his 
feathers. 

He  looks  very  innocent,  though,  as  pigeons 
always  do,  no  matter  how  hard  a  time  they  have, 
and  this  is  a  very  good  lesson  to  some  of  us,  who 
sret  cross  and  snarl  at  a  little  ill  luck. 

Be  careful  in  the  drawing  of  this,  and  see  that 
you  do  not  lose  that  look  of  innocence  and 
tenderness.  First  make  the  oval  that  will  cover 
the  figure,  trace  in  that  the  main  outline,  then  rub 
out  the  oval  and  finish  the  outline  of  the  smaller 
parts,  such  as  the  head,  feathers,  legs,  etc.     When 


this  is  all  done  and  connected,  then  strengthen 
with  the  shadows,  being  careful  not  to  make  it  too 
dark  at  first. 

Look  well  at  each  line  you  make  in  the  hatch- 
ing, and  if  you  get  one  wrong,  rub  it  out  and  try 
again,  for,  as  this  is  your  last  picture,  you  must  try 
and  make  it  the  best. 

SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE. 

Although  this  has  been  spoken  of  before,  there 
is  still  so  much  to  say  about  this  pleasing  and  use- 
ful study  that  the  whole  chapter  which  is  here 
sriven,  will  not  tell  the  half. 

It  was  not  the  object,  in  this  book,  to  fill  it  with 
long  words  and  learned  phrases,  (which  would 
only  take  your  time  and  thoughts  from  your  draw- 
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ing,  to  study  out,)  but  to  teach  you,  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  real  facts;  also  to  bring  the  mind 
to  understand,  and  the  hand  to  do  its  bidding,  and, 
now  that  you  have  got  through  with  the  lessons, 
to  show  you  what  you  have  been  studying  for.  It 
is  thia  (the  best  part  of  all,)  to  learn  to  sketch 
from  life  and  nature.  That  is,  to  draw  the  picture 
of  a  living  creature,  or  a  view  of  the  real  land- 
scape, in  the  same  way  you  have  been  doing  from 
the  lessons. 

To  begin  with,  then,  you  will  take  the  same 
material  you  have  been  using,  go  out  and  find  a 
tree,  or  a  rock  with  weeds  about  it,  (one  in,  or 
near  the  water  will  be  the  best,)  or  a  log  with 
moss    on    it,  and   a  bit    of  fence    near    it.     Take 
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only  bits,  at  first,  and  do  not  try  to  get  a  broad 
view ;  and  when  you  have  got  a  position  to  suit 
you,  sit  down  before  it,  and  look  at  it  well 
before  you  begin. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    THE    SKETCH. 

You  will  be  puzzled,  at  first,  to  see  it  as  a 
picture.  The  light  and  shade  will  not  be  distinct 
enough ;  the  detail  will  be  too  distinct,  and  it 
will  appear  to  be  all  of  one  color.  You  cannot 
get  all  the  blades  of  grass,  or  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  trees  if  you  try,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  learn,  in  sketching  from  nature,  is  to 
learn  what  to  omit.  The  next  is  to  get  the  draw- 
ing, and  the  masses  of  the  light  and  shade. 

To  do  this  you  will  shut  one  eye,  and  half  shut 
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the  other,  and  when  you  have  looked  a  moment 
in  this  way,  you  will  see  these  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  and  you  will  also  see  exactly  what 
you  see  in  painted  pictures. 

When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  this,  you 
will  make  the  drawing  as  easily  as  from  the  les- 
sons in  the  book. 

You  now  open  both  eyes,  and  decide  how  and 
where,  on  the  paper,  you  will  place  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  view.  It  is  always  best 
to  have  it  near  the  center,  at  which  point  you 
make  a  dot  as  a  guide. 

Now  hold  up  the  pencil  at  arm's  length  before 
you,  place  the  thumb  upon  it,  shut  one  eye  and 
measure  a  few  of  the  distances,  and  dot  them 
down  upon  the  paper,  as  you  see  this  boy  doing. 
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By  speaking  now  of  measuring,  you  must  not 
understand  that  jrou  are  always  to  measure  your 
work ;  on  the  contrary,  you  must  have  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  learn  to  do  it  by  the  eye 
alone,  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  artists  dislike  to  measure  at  all,  and  when 
they  can  depend  upon  the  eye  it  is  well,  but  it 
is  better  to  measure  some,  and  get  it  right,  than 
to  go  by  guess,  and  get  it  wrong.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  only  the  main  objects  of  the  view  that  you 
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need  to  measure,  as,  from  these  objects  you  will 
easily  get  the  lesser  points. 

"When  you  are  a  great  artist  you  can  do  it  by 
the  eye,  though  all  artists  resort  to  this  kind  of 
measurement,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  correct 
themselves. 

First,  get  the  outline  of  the  most  prominent 
object,  then  the  lesser  ones,  except  the  small 
detail,  and  remember  that  it  must  all  be  drawn 
in  outline,  before  any  of  it  is  shaded.  You  can 
often  half  shut  your  eyes  to  aid  you  in  getting 
the  form,  light,  and  shade.  Now  put  in  all  the 
larger  shades  by  the  hatched  lines,  as  you  have 
learned  in  the  book,  being  careful  to  keep  every- 
thing lighter  than  it  is  to  be  when  finished. 


When  you  have  got  all  over  the  picture  in  this 
way,  go  over  again  and  put  in  the  deepest  shad- 
ing, by  extra  hatching,  or  rubbing  in. 

On  the  next  page  is  the  picture  of  an  artist, 
sketching  a  landscape  in  the  Green  Mountains. 

You  see  that  he  has  got  a  dot  in  the  center, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  lines  running  from  this 
dot  strike  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  other  promi- 
nent objects,  and  cross  others  at  certain  points. 
You  need  not  make  these  lines,  but  they  serve 
to  show  you  the  direction  from  the  center  to 
other  objects,  and  also  their  hight.  You  must 
have  this  in  your  mind.  Your  eye  will  soon 
learn  to  see  these  directions  and  distances. 

In  holding  out  the  hand  to  measure  in  this 
way,  you,  of  course,  will  be  careful  to  hold  it  at 
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the    same    distance    from    the    body,    during    the 
whole  process-  of  sketching  any  one  picture.     Per- 


every  time,  and  if  you  want  to  make  the  picture 
double  the  size,  you  must  double  each  measure- 
..-•/Jllft,.^         ment. 

The    same    principle    here 

to 


/ty ^^fe\fe^giVen  WiH    aPPlj   ^    WeU 


-  JV^'St"    living  objects. 

'^■t^fefi?^  ,  N°w' if  y°u  have  learned 


wfer~&imr   €3*<  i    JV£§  £  *&rW£^^*3st  thoroughly. 

Kt^-r^Ss^cifflffiSiF^^    - heed  t0  thi 

ft 


all    the  lessons   in  this    book 
and     have     paid 
this  last  lesson,  you 
"*<vw^  will    be   ready   for  the    more 
aiS^*     advanced      books,     and     the 


,y- ;:;-  ;jS=-*^   more     difficult     lithographed 
^SS>  studies,  and  will  also  be  able 


haps  it  is    best  to    hold   it  at    full    arm's   length,  to  draw  objects  from  life  and  nature,  quite  readily. 
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"FIGHTING   AGAINST    WRONG,   AND    FOR    THE   GOOD,   THE    TRUE,   AND    THE    BEAUTIFUL." 


A    FIRST-CLASS    ORIGINAL    MAGAZINE    FOR    ONE    DOLLAR  I 

For  BOYS  AND   GIRLS,  and  for  OLDER   PEOPLE  who  have  YOUNG  HEARTS. 


THE   LITTLE    CORPORAL 

ENLARGED    AND     IMPROVED. 

This  Magazine  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  world.  Because  of  this  immense  circulation,  the  publisher  is 
enabled  In  make  the  improvements  initiated  without  raising  the  price.  Considering  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  the  matter  given,  and  the  beauty  of 
mechanical  execution,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  the  Afagazines,  and  worth  much  more  than  many  for  which  a  higher  price  is  charged. 

The  Little  Corporal. — A  late  number  of  this  original  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  older  people  who  have  young  hearts,  has  found  its 
way  to  our  table,  and  is  so  redolent  of  every  rare  and  delicious  tiling  for  young  hearts,  that  we  are  constrained  to  herald  its  uncommon  merits.  The 
stories  arc  delightful  and  invariably  instructive.  The  poetry  is  simple,  tender,  pretty,  and  high.  The  composition  is  excellent  English;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  conductors  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  great  task,  to  know  the  nature  of  young  hearts,  and  how  to  cater  to  their  immortal  longings. 
National  Intelligencer ^  Sept    10,  1S68. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  the  most  entertaining  publication  for  the  young  that  we  have  ever  examined.  We  can  not  see  how  it  possibly  can  have 
a  superior,  or  if  it  could  have,  how  the  young  folks  could  possibly  wish  for  any  thing  better  — Pennsylvania  Teacher. 

We  might  give  manv  pages  of  "  Notices  "  from  both  the  religious  and  secular  press,  as  well  as  from  the  people  every  where,  to  prove  that  TllB 
Little  Corporal  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.     Its  matter  is  entirely  original,  and  from  the  freshest,  most  alive,  and  best  writers  in  the  country. 


N       SPLENDID     PREMIUMS 

Are  given  for  Clubs  of  all  sizes.     Any  one  sending  a  list  of  subscribers,  from  two  to  a  thousand,  will  receive  a  BEAUTIFUL  PREMIUM. 


It  is  Edited  by  ALFRED   L.   SEWELL,  and  EMILY   HUNTINGTON   MILLER. 


Volumes  begin  July  and  January.     Back  numbers  supplied. 

TERMS,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  IN   ADVANCE.     Sample  copy,  containing  Premium  List,  ten  cents,  or  free  to  any  one  who  will  try  to 
raise  a  club.    Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 


MRS.  HENSHA  W'S  BOOK. 


Our  Branch  and  its  Tributaries: 

BEING    A 

History  of  the   Work  of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission  and  its  Auxiliaries 

during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 


By  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards  Henshaw. 


Including  a  full  Report  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  by  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Treasurer,  and  an  Introductory  Chapter 

by  Hon.  Mark  Skinner. 

Price,  $300  to  $3.50,  according  to  style  0/  binding: 


The  New  York  Independent,  in  an  editorial  by  Theodore  Tilton,  says  of  "  Our  Branch  and  its  Tributaries  :" 
"The  b-autv  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  volume  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  work  designed  for 
"en  ral  c  reflation.  The  size  and  clearness  of  its  type,  the  parity  and  thickness  of  its  paper,  and  the  tastefulness  of  its 
binding  remind  one  of  the  elegant  volumes  of  Longfellow  s  Dante.  And  this  beauty  of  binding  and  luxury  of  large  faced 
type  are  as  fitly  joined  to  the  s  ory  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  they  were  to  Dante's  matchless  epic.  The  former  has 
hardly  less  of  trie,  poetic  gran  de  Jr.  of  grim  and  pathetic  reality,  than  the  latter;  and,  surely,  the  world  could  have  better 
spared  the -Divina  Commed  a,' than  it  could  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

'•To  reduce  the  immen  e  mass  of  materials  which  wjre  at  hand  in  the  archives  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Commis- 
sion, into  a  clear,  connected,  interesting,  and  valuable  narrative,  was  a  work  involving  laborious  industry,  rare  powers  01 
judicious  condensation,  and  the  most  decided  apt  tude  of  narrative.  That  Mrs.  Henshaw  possessed  these  qualifications 
in  a  very  high  degree,  will  be  evident  to  the  rao-t  careless  reader  of  her  book.  From  the  first  page  to  the  la  t,  it  shows  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  author,  of  seizing  on  salient  and  important  facts,  rejecting  what  is  superfluous  or  of  little  moment, 


and  of  giving  to  the  whole  narrative  the  reflection  of  her  oven  ardent  love  of  humanity,  and  unwearied  earnestness,  that 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  work  dealing  so  largely  with  statistics.  In  the  beauty  of  the  author's  style,  and  in 
the  intrinsic  pathos  of  many  portions  of  her  narrative,  lies  the  charm  of  the  book;  and  in  the  -tatistics  that  she  has  so 
cleverly  interwoven  with  her  story,  consists  its  chief  value.  As  a  record  of  an  honorable  page  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
as  a  fascinating  narrative,  and  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism  and  humanity,  the  work  should  be  warmly  welcomed." 


Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  in  a  private  letter,  speaks  of  the  book  as  follows : 
"The  interest  in  its  pages  is  such  that  the  book,  when  once  tr.ken  up,  is  reluctantly  laid  aside,  and  the  question  contin- 
ually arises  :  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  things  have  occurred  so  recently?     The  work  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  household." 


The  New  Haven  Daily  Palladium  says  : 

"We  can  only  say  that  't  perfectly  fulfills  the  highest  ideal  of  such  a  work.  The  points  taken,  and  the  incidents  nar- 
rat  d  are  exceedingly  well  chosen,  and  are  given  with  a  clearness  and  fervor  of  style  quite  remarkable.  Every  sentence 
witne  ses  that  the  writer  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  she  describes.  *  *  * 
The  whole  volume  is  in  the  same  vein,  and  unfolds,  from  the  begi'nning  to  the  end,  with  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The 
book  is  issued  by  a  Chicago  house,  in  a  style  of  peculiar  elegance.  Its  paper  and  presswork  are  remarkably  fine,  fitting 
it  to  take  rank  as  a  1  brary  volume  with  the  best  of  our  imported  books.  We  anticipate  for  it  a  great  sale,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  history,  as  weil  as  the  literature,  of  the  war." 


The  Hartford  Courant,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  T.  R.  Hawley,  President  of  the  late  National  Republican 
Convent  on,  says  : 

"In  its  outward  appearance,  a  more  elegant  volume  has  not  come  into  our  hands  for  many  a  day.  *  *  Few  Eastern 
publ  shers  do  as  we.l.  *  *  Mrs.  Henshavv  has  wrought  the  great  mass  of  facts  into  a  fasc  nati  lg  story,  diversified  bv  a 
mult  tude  of  injid^nts,  pat-iotic.  sad.  mirth  ill.  an  J  r  imantic.  Justice  is  done  to  the  noble  women  who  engaged  in  the 
work— Mr  .  Ho,'e.  Mrs.  Liverm  >re.  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Mrs.  Bick  rdyke  among  them.  *  *  Tha  author,  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
(a  native  of  iJonne:tic  it,  of  th;  Pre  ident  Edwards  family,  i  has  inde.-d  performed  h;r  task  admirably.  Her  stvle  is  not 
pretentio  is  :  nowhere  does  ^he  betray  the  presence  of  a  temptation  t  rward  the  sensatio  lal.  Her  languagens  simple,  clear, 
and  graceful,  and  the  whole  is  symmetrical.     If  this  be  her  first  literary  venture,  it  ought  not  to  be  her  last." 

We  might  give  many  other  extracts  from  first-class  sources,  but  lack  room. 

ALFRED  SEWELL,  Publisher,  Chicago. 


White's    New    Newspaper    and    Music    File 


OR    BINDER. 


I  have  now  received  from  the  factory  nearly  all  lengths  of  the  File,  and  am  taking  measures  to  have  them  introduced 
to  the  public,  through  the  hands  of  newspaper  publishers  in  every  county,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ask  your  county  pub- 
lisher to  send  for  my  wholesale  price-list.  Your  cheapest  way  is  to  purchase  your  supply,  either  for  use  or  sale,  from 
him.  I  can  send  bv  mail  the  size  for  The  Corporal,  on  receipt  of  35  cts.,  which  will  cover  the  price  of  File  and  letter 
postage  on  same.  The  Files  were  patented  in  1861,  but  as  the  inventor,  Mr.  White,  is  a  minister,  and  has  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  time  since  his  invention  was  patented,  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  this  product  of  his  ingenuity  has  remained 
in  his  study  at  home,  and  not  been  given  to  the  public.  I  have  now  purchased  his  letters  patent,  and  hope  to  give  these 
files  a  lodgment  in  every  house  in  America. 

I  give  below  the  sizes  and  prices.  Send  for  a  circular,  giving  full  description  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  many 
distinguished  men. 

No.    7W— 15c.  each.  No.  I2>£—  2<;c.  each.  No.  21— 40c.  each.  No.  27— 45c.  each. 

No.    8l4— 20c.     "  No.  14    —30c.     "  No.  22— 40c.     "  No.  29— 50c.     " 

No.    9^— 20c.     "  No.  15     — 3Sc.     "  No.  23— 45c.     "  No.  31—  50c.     " 

No.  ioi£— 25c.     "  No.  16    —35c.     "  No.  24— 45c.     "  No.  33— 50c.     " 

No.  n }•£— 25c.     "  No.  iS    —40c.     •'  No.  25— 45c.     "  No.  35— 50c.     " 

The  numbers  above  indicate  the  length  of  the  Files  in  inches.  Thus,  No.  7}  is  7}  inches  long;  No.  16  is  16  inches  long;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  File 
should  be  \  inch  to  \\  inches  longer  than  the  fold  in  the  back  of  the  paper  to  be  hied  on  it. 

For  circulars,  with  full  particulars,  address  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

[See  letters  on  next  page.] 


LETTERS    COMMENDING    WHITES   NEWSPAPER    AND    MUSIC   FILE. 


[From  Hon    George  Bancroft,  the  Historian.'] 
Rev.  Mr.  White— Dear  Sin    For  simplicity,  neatness,  ease  of  handling,  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  and  cheapness,  your  Paper  File  is  a  ne  plus 

Since  I  have  used  it,  I  wonder  how  we  got  alongwithout  it.  I  find  it  excellent  to  hold  not  papers  only,  and  letters,  but  maps,  and  charts  and  olans 
The  maps  and  nkins  once  in  this  Paper  l-ile,  can  be  rolled  up  and  carried  about,  and  unrolled  for  use  far  better  than  if  they  were  in  pasteboard  covers' 
It  is  approved  by  every  one  to  whom  I  have  shown  it.  *e*». 

Yours  truly,  GEORGE   BANCROFT. 

[From  E.  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  LLD.,  President  of  Michigan  University] 

T  .  ■     j        j        j  e  -..-.  -    ,    —  ,.  _  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Aug.  a.  186S 

I  have  examined,  and  used  for  six  years,  White's  Patent  Newspaper  Files,  and  never  have  found  any  thing  else  so  convenient  for  the  purpose  oi 
preserving  papers.  Nothing  but  a  personal  examination  of  the  article  is  needed  to  show  any  one  interested  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  precisely  what  it 
claims  to  be  —  a  strong  and  simple  instrument  to  hold  papers  together  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  mav  be  at  first  arranted      * 

The  general  use  of  this  article  by  those  who  take  good  and  valuable  newspapers,  would  be  of  great  pecuniary  and  moral  advantage  to  t&  commu- 
nity     The  best  writers  m  the  world  now  contribute  to  newspapers,  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community,  that  their  writings  should  be  read  only  once 
or  not  at  all,  and  then  destroyed      liy  the  use  ot  one  of  these  "  h  lies,"  the  readers  might  be  greatly  increased. 
The  File  is  also  useful  to  hold  letters  and  other  papers  that  one  wishes  to  preserve  in  regular  order 
We  recommend  all  interested  in  this  matter  to  purchase  at  least  one  for  trial,  and  after  that  no  further  recommendation  will  ke  needed 

E.  O.  HAVEN. 


I  freely  endorse  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Haven,  and  would  especially  commend  the  file  to  *he  attention  of  parents  and  Sunday  School  teachers— to  the 
former  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  Sunday  School  Advocate,  or  the  Sunday  School  papers  for  permanent  reading  in  the  family-to  the  latter  as 
bang  just  the  thing  for  binding  the  Teachers'  Journal  without  the  expense  of  a  book-binder. 

DANIEL  WISE,  Editor  of  5.  5.  Advocate. 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  AS  A  MUSIC   BINDER. 

»„      c „,.      n        ~.         ,„         ..  ,    ,„„..,    „  O/riCE  of  Root  &  Cadv,  Music  Publishers,  Chicago,  August  n,  1868. 

Mr  SEWELL-.ZW  S,r:  After  a  trial  of  White's  Newspaper  and  Music  File,  we  can  cheerfully  say  that,  while  our  many  years'  experience  in  the 
music  business  have  enabled  us  to  test  all  music  binders  in  the  trade,  we  have  never  found  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  music  binder  at  once  so  pond 
strong,  cheap,  and  easily  managed  as  this.  It  holds  the  sheet  music  firmly  and  substantially,  without  danger  of  mutilating  or  tearing  it,  while  out  can 
easily  remove  any,  or  add  new  pieces.  6  s     ' 

ROOT  &  CADY. 

Agents  are  Wanted  to  sell  these  Files  every  where. 

Address,  ALFRED  L.   SEWELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 


THE     BEAUTIFUL      C/iI(OMO. 

Red  Ridinghood  and  the  Wolf. 


Our  charming  Chroma  of  Mr.  Beard's  great  Painting  is  giving  great  delight  wherever  it  is  seen. 


We  m;<*ht  give   many  extracts   from   notices  by  prominent  editors,  but  content  ourselves  with  one  by  Dr.  W.  \V. 
Patton,  editor  of  The  Advance.     In  an  editorial  article,  among  other  things,  he  says: 

"  Who  has  not  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  youthful  delight  in  the  story  of  Red  Ridinghood?  Do  we  not  take  almost  as  much  pleasure  now  in 
telling  it  as  then  in  hearing  it?  It  seemed  true,  every  word  of  it,  in  those  childish  days,  and  it  will  seem  true  again  to  all  who  look  upon  the  beautiful 
picture  now  before  us  —  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  chromo-lithographic  art  in  this  country.  It  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  painting  by  \V.  H.  Beard, 
the  celebrated  animal  painter,  and  is  the  work  of  Chicago  artists.  It  is  18  by  24  inches,  or  twice  the  size  of  Prang's  ten  dollar  chromos,  and  is  for 
sale  at  the  orhce  of  The  Little  Corporal,  price  ten  dollars  when  mounted.  It  would  be  cheap  at  hfteen,  in  our  opinion,  aud  the  original,  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  cost  one  thousand  dollars  I" 

We  send  the  chromo  by  express,  mounted,  varnished,  and  ready  for  framing,  for  a  club  of  fourteen  subscribers  to 

The  Little  Corporal. 

THE     CASH     TRICE     IS    TEN    DOLLARS. 

As  Dr.  Patton  says  in  the  above  extract,  it  "  would  be  cheap  at  fifteen  "  dollars. 

Where  any  one  prefers  to  send  a  partial  club,  and  pay  the  balance  in  money,  we  send  the  Chromo  for  nine  sub- 
scribers at  $1  each,  and  two  dollars  besides. 

Send  on  the  clubs  and  secure  this  superb  work  of  art. 

Address,  ALFRED   L.  SEWELL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Heavenly  Cherubs. 


Our  Premium  for  a  club  of  Three  Subscribers  to  The  Little  Corporal,  the  superb  Steel  Line  Engraving  of 

THE     HEAVENLY     CHERUBS, 

(from  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna) 
is  very  much  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 

//  is  one  of  the  Finest  and  Best  Steel  Engravings  ever  executed  in  this  country,  and  sells  readily  for 

Thvo  Dollars. 

It  is  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  a  strong  roller, 

For  a  Club  of  Three  Subscribers  to  THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL,  at  the  Regular  Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


The  following  note  from  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Healy,  shows  what  estimate  is  placed  on  this  beautiful 
gem  by  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  our  country: 

45  Opera  House  Building,  Chicago,  Novombcr  i. 
C.  Knickerbocker,  Esq ,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Engraving  Company. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  seen  a  lovely  work  of  art,  "  The  Heavenly  Cherubs."  given  to  the  world  by  your  Company  for  Mr.  Sewell,  of  The 
Little  Corporal.  In  point  ot  merit,  I  think  'it  will  successfully  compare  with  any  line  engraving  our  country  has  yet  produced,  and  I  rejoice  that 
Chicago,  I  love  so  well,  has  the  honor  of  it.  Allow  me  to  hope  your  institution  may  give  to  the  West  more  like  Uns,  which  must  gladden  every  lover 
of  art.  1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

'  ,J  GEORGE  P.  A.  HEALY. 

Address 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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